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UNITED NATIONS DAY, 1951 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A P melita 


WHEREAS the Charter of the United Nations, which came into operation on 
October 24, 1945, was designed as a firm foundation on which men of good will might 
build a world of peace and security; and 


WHEREAS most of the members of the United Nations have cooperated faithfully 
in the effort to build such a world on the basis of the Charter; and 


WHEREAS the United Nations has been engaged in the greatest effort ever made 
by an international organization to restore peace and security in an area of conflict; and 


WHEREAS the General Assembly of the United Nations, by its resolution of 
October 31, 1947, declared that October 24 of each year, the anniversary of the coming 
into force of the Charter, should be dedicated to the dissemination of information concern- 
ing the aims and accomplishments of the United Nations, with a view to enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of all humanity: 


NOW. THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States of 
America, do hereby urge the citizens of this Nation to observe Wednesday, October 24, 
1951, as United Nations Day, remembering that the anniversary commemorates a land- 
mark in the history of the human race, and that its significance should be cherished in our 
hearts. 


I also call upon the officials of the Federal, State, and local Governments, repre- 
sentatives of civic, educational, and religious organizations, and agencies of the press, 
radio, television, motion pictures, and other media of public information, to cooperate 
in arranging for ceremonies and programs on United Nations Day, designed to acquaint 
our citizens with the activities of the United Nations, to the end that we may forward 
the work of this great international partnership. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the Seal of 


the United States of America to be affixed. 


DONE at the city of Washington this twelfth day of September in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 





By the President: 


i 


Secretary of State. 





——_ aa 
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HE PRESIDENT has done me 
1 great honor in appointing me 

as Chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. It is with satisfaction and 
pleasure that I return to work with 
so many old friends, but it is also 
with a sense of great responsibility. 
To follow in the footsteps of such 
great leaders as Julia Lathrop, 
Grace Abbott, and Katharine Len- 
root is no easy task. 
Each of these leaders has been a 
vigorous champion in the cause of a 
better life for children. JI have had 
the extraordinary advantage of hav- 
ing worked closely with two of 
them—Grace Abbott and Katharine 
lenroot. I have seen them in action 
and have learned much from them. 
lwant to pay tribute now to the 
‘kill, the imagination, the wisdom, 
and above all the unfailing integrity 
that they showed in developing the 
work of the Bureau. Each of them 
‘necountered many difficulties and 
ariers to progress. Certain limi- 
lations to the scope of the Bureau’s 
work had to be accepted; but there 
Was no limit to their vision of what 
could be accomplished for children, 
and there was no limit to their cour- 
age in pressing for action. The re- 
sult has been tremendous progress 
i child health and child welfare. 

ut, as we all know, the job is 
far from being finished. The situ- 
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NEW CHIEF TAKES OFFICE 


Martha M. Eliot, M.D., the new Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 


is well known to all who work with or for children. 


For the past 2 


years she has been an Assistant Director-General of the World Health 


Organization. 


Before that Dr. Eliot was for 25 years on the staff of 


the Children’s Bureau, 15 of those years as Assistant or Associate Chie?. 


After joining the staff of the Children’s Bureau, Dr. Eliot for 10 
years directed Bureau studies of the growth and development of 


children. 
Infant Care. 
Associate Chief in 1941. 


During this period she wrote one of the early revisions of 
She became Assistant Chief of the Bureau in 1934, and 
In these capacities she headed the health and 


medical services of the Bureau, which include the maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s programs under the Social Security Act. 


In 1949 Dr. Eliot became an Assistant Director-General of WHO. 
There she gave new impetus to development of public-health services in 


countries asking for help from WHO. 


She gave special attention to 


the cooperative relationships of WHO with the United Nations Interna- 


tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 


ation created by current interna- 
tional tensions, by the demands of 
the national defense program, may 
make progress today more difficult. 
With ingenuity, however, and fore- 
sight in planning, I believe much 
can be done. I know that the Bu- 
reau can count upon the coopera- 
tion of the many public and volun- 
tary agencies and organizations— 
National, State, and local—which 
also have facilities and opportuni- 
ties for work in behalf of children. 
As I return to the United States 
from my work with the World 
Health Organization, I am _ im- 
pressed with the great advances 
that have been made here in apply- 
ing the newer knowledge of child 
care, but I am aware also of the 
need for further research and in- 
vestigation to establish new facts, 
to learn new methods for improving 
the conditions surrounding the lives 
of children. I see, too, the present 
gaps in our action program. 
Fortunately, as we enter the sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century 
we have new guide lines for action, 
laid down by that great group of 
citizens that came together under 
the sponsorship of the President for 
the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 


That conference did a magnificent 
job in mobilizing citizen concern for 
children. And we must continue to 
work through the close tie-ups that 
it encouraged between citizens as a 
whole and workers in public and 
private agencies for children. For 
it is through such tie-ups in the local 
communities where the homes and 
families are that the job must be 
done for and with children. 

As we strive together to do that 
job, we must uphold the principle 
that the child’s health and his social 
welfare are inseparable. This is 
the principle on which the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was founded — that 
every aspect of child life is bound up 
with every other aspect, and that 
the Bureau should be a focal point, 
where all matters related to the 
well-being of children would have 
the undivided attention of a staff 
devoted to the interests of children. 
My acceptance of appointment as 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau cary- 
ries with it my acceptance of that 
principle. 


‘RET Ms. Sites 


MartTHua M. Et rot, M. D. 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 


FOR THE WELL-BEING OF CHILDREN 
CITY DAY CAMPS 


IN 


URING THE PAST summer, 
while many of New York’s 
children went camping in the 
mountains or in some other place 
away from home, large numbers did 
their “camping” near enough to 
their homes to return there at night. 

Since the children go home every 
evening after the 6 to 8 day camp 
hours are over, they of course miss 
some of the experiences in inde- 
pendence that go with 24-hour 
camping. But some children are 
not yet psychologically ready for 
the full camping experience; and 
others cannot go to _ residential 
camps for other reasons. A good 
day camp enables a child to be close 
to his parents during the summer 
and helps him to occupy the greater 
part of his active day safely, con- 
structively, and happily. 

This brings up the question, what 
is a good day camp? And since 
day camps, which began to expand 
during World War II, now care for 
nearly 100,000 children each sum- 
mer in New York City, this ques- 
tion has become a serious one. Most 
of the camps are operated by non- 
profit organizations; some by pri- 
vate owners. No official agency 
supervises or regulates them, for 
existing health-department regula- 
tions cover only children under 6, 
and many of the day camps take 
children up to the age of 16. 

Since day camps began to expand 
rapidly, private citizens and repre- 
sentatives of health and welfare 
agencies have become concerned 
about the conditions under which 
the children were cared for. Com- 
plaints kept reaching the city de- 
partment of health that many of 
the camps were unsafe, unsanitary, 
or otherwise undesirable. 

Last year a survey of the day 
camps was made by a staff of phy- 


sicians, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, and sanitary engineers, 
20 





Children can tell if the day-camp counselor really likes children and enjoys being with them. 


under the direction of the depart- 
ment of health, and they found that 
many of the complaints were jus- 
tified. 

This year a grant of $30,000 was 
made to the department by the New 
York Fund for Children to be used 
over a 2-year period to survey con- 
ditions in the camps and to find out 
what improvements are needed to 
safeguard the total health of the 
children attending them. As of 
July 1, 1951, a Day Camp Unit was 
organized in the Division of Day 





This material was developed by the staff 
of the new Day Camp Unit of the Division 
of Day Care and Foster Homes of the New 
York City Department of Health. These 
staff members are: Cornelia Goldsmith, 
Chief, Division of Day Care and Foster 
Homes; Minerva Golden, Head, Day Camp 
Unit; Lillian Margolin, Consultant, Day 
Camp Unit; Laurence Farmer, M.D., Part- 
time consultant, Day Camp Unit; and Joseph 
Kadish, Consultant, Day Camp Unit. 


Care and Foster Homes of the New 
York City Department of Health, 
with a staff consisting of three full- 
time camp _ consultants, supple- 
mented during the summer by a 
number of public-health physicians. 

During July and August — the 
period when most camps are open— 
the staff members of the Day Camp 
Unit visited a large number of 
camps, and their observations con- 
firmed those made in the 1950 sur- 
vey. Though some of the camp 
programs were meeting good stand- 
ards, many were unsatisfactory; 
some were even hazardous for the 
children. 

Too often the camps did not have 
suitable premises as a “home base.” 
The home base is where the children 
gather each day, and from which 
they start on their trips, picnics, and 
hikes. An adequate home base is 
a requisite of a good day camp pro 
gram; it gives a child the stabilizing 
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influence of a familiar place, where 
heregularly “hangs his hat” during 
the camp season. 

Most good camps were found to 
have outdoor space next to their in- 
door premises. Some kept the chil- 
dren at public parks, playgrounds, 
or beaches most of the day, with 
little or no protection from sun and 
rain. Some camps had indoor space 
to use in bad weather only, but the 
space was too small, and on the 
days when the children needed to 
stay indoors the overcrowding pro- 
duced bedlam. 

As for sanitary facilities, in only 
about half the camps were toilet 
facilities adequate when the chil- 
dren were indoors. Some provided 
only one toilet for 30 to 70 children. 
In many camps the outdoor play 
space was too far from the indoor 
premises, where the toilets were. 
Often drinking and washing facili- 
ties were totally inadequate. 

The opportunity to contribute to 
the health of children has not been 
fully recognized in many of the 
camps. More than 75 percent of 
the camps had arranged to have the 
children examined by physicians be- 
fore the camp opened; but only 60 
percent had arranged for such ex- 
aminations of their staff members. 
In some, examinations were cur- 
sory; if health records were kept, 
they were incomplete or inacces- 
sible. 

In many camps the lunch was 
badly planned and nutritionally in- 
adequate. Usually it was too high 
in carbohydrate foods, such as rice, 
macaroni, and spaghetti, and _ it 
lacked protein foods and green and 
raw vegetables. Mayonnaise, jam, 
or jelly were used as a spread for 
bread instead of butter or marga- 
rine. 


Wuch depends on human relations 

Any summer play program must 
be evaluated by the benefits that 
children gain in physical health and 
social and mental well-being. Fun- 
damental to the development of 
good mental health are satisfying 
and challenging activities and good 
human relationships among the chil- 
dren, among the adults, and be- 
tween the children and the adults. 
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In a group program this requires 
guidance by warm, friendly, ma- 
ture directors and counselors—peo- 
ple who know and understand the 
.growth and behavior patterns of 
normal children. The training of 
these workers should include pre- 
vious experience with children, un- 
der competent supervision, and some 
experience with the age group cur- 
rently assigned to them. 

As for the formal training of the 
camp directors, the survey revealed 
that the majority were college 
graduates in some area of educa- 
tion, recreation, or social work with 
special training in group work. 
Four of them however, were not 
even high-school graduates. Many 
had no training or experience re- 
lated to the ages of their campers. 

The ages of the counselors ranged 
from 12 to 57 years; about half were 
between 16 and 20. 

The survey revealed that about 
one-fourth of the camps employed 
counselors who were under 16 years 
of age. In fact, of the counselors 
who had sole responsibility for a 
group of children, 12 were 15 years 





old, 4 were 14, 1 was 13, and 8 
counselors were only 12 years old! 

A concerted effort is needed to 
improve the quality of the counsel- 
ing in the camps; a step toward this 
would be to increase the number 
and improve the quality of counsel- 
or-training courses under profes- 
sional auspices. 

The need for better conditions has 
long been known to persons who 
have worked among children in 
summer day camps during the past 
several years. Interest in develop- 
ing higher standards of service to 
these children has become the con- 
cern of many individuals and 
groups. A committee composed of 
representatives of child-welfare a- 
gencies was formed last year under 
the direction of two New York vol- 
untary groups, the Welfare Council 
and the Children’s Welfare Federa- 
tion, to develop such standards. 

The standards established by this 
committee as a guide for day camp 
programs emphasize health services, 
physical facilities, sanitation, food 
organization, program, registration, 
transportation, insurance, records, 


Quiet occupations like making puppets offer variety in the active programs of day camps. 
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and staff. Some of these standards 
are briefed here. 

A good health program, the stand- 
ards suggest, should strive to main- 
tain a balance between appropriate 


physical activity and rest, and 
should pay special attention to nu- 
trition. 

Pre-entrance medical examina- 
tions of the children and of the en- 
tire personnel of the camp should 
be obligatory, so as to assure that 
only healthy persons—children or 
adults—are admitted to the camp 
or allowed to participate in its ac- 
tivities. The information obtained 
from the physical examinations 
would also help make it possible to 
individualize the camp health pro- 
gram. Some children with physical 
handicaps can safely and profitably 
go to camp, but it is important to 
know what limitations the handi- 
cap puts on their activity. 

Also, a good health program 
should include daily inspections to 
detect signs of illness; rest periods, 
which are an important part of the 
camping day; and nutritious meals 
and snacks. The camp should be 
ready to deal with emergencies— 
accidents or sudden illnesses. 

The standards urge that the camp 
should arrange in advance for the 
services of a physician, preferably 
a pediatrician, who will be respon- 
sible for planning the health pro- 
gram. He should have access to 
all health records of children and 
staff, so as to make necessary medi- 
cal recommendations. He should 
discuss problems with the staff. He 
also is responsible for carrying out 
department of health regulations 
concerning communicable diseases. 

To carry out these duties, it is not 
always necessary for the physician 
to give full time. He must, how- 
ever, visit the camp and be com- 
pletely familiar with the physical 
set-up and the daily program of 
activities. He should be consulted 
whenever the need arises. 

Tn addition to meeting city regu- 
lations concerning housing and fire 
prevention, the indoor premises 
should provide adequate space for 
children’s play. This space should 
be free of hazards, and be well- 
lighted, well-ventilated, and clean, 
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with an ample number of toilets, 
wash basins, showers, and drinking 
fountains. 

A safe and sanitary outdoor play 
space should be provided, with a 
minimum allowance of 50 to 75 
square feet for each child. 

Outdoor locations that are used 
on a continuing basis for summer 
group programs for children should 
be provided with suitable shelter to 
protect the children from inclement 
weather or from the hot summer 
sun; or else immediate means of 
transportation to such shelter should 
always be available. Outdoor lo- 
cations should have adequate and 
accessible drinking water and toilet 
facilities. 


Standards put safety first 


Swimming, of course, is one of 
the most popular and enjoyable ac- 
tivities of all summer groups, and 
the standards urge that, when using 
swimming facilities, public or pri- 
vate, day camps live up to the re- 
quirements of local sanitary codes 
and of accepted safety regulations. 

The children should be divided 
into smal! units, the standards say. 
The size of the groups will depend 
upon the age, sex, and interests of 
the children and on the camp’s fa- 
cilities, staff, and budget. Experi- 
ence shows that for children 6 to 
8 years old the best number in a 
unit is 10. For children 9 to 12 
years or over a unit should include 
no more than 12 or 13 campers. 
When it is difficult to have small 
group units with one counselor each, 
it may be necessary to assign two 
counselors to a larger group—not 
more than 25 children. 

The small group unit generally 
stays together for most of the camp 
day. The limited size of the unit 
permits each camper to take an 
active part in every activity, to have 
a sense of belonging, to use his ini- 
tiative and develop judgment, and 
to have a closer relation with the 
counselor. 

Since a unit of 10 to 12 children 
requires a high degree of conformity 
to group decisions, which may tend 
to prevent the individual from de- 
veloping or exploring some of his 


own personal interests, it is es. 
pecially necessary to consider this 
limitation and provide for individua] 
interests and skills. For childrey 
from 9 to 12 years, individual dif. 
ferences in interests, tastes, and 
skills manifest themselves sharply, 
The well-planned camp provides 
special-interest activities particular. 
ly for children over 9, such as hobby 
groups made up of members of var. 
ious unit groups. 

The small groups may then join 
from time to time to form divisiona] 
units, each under the direction of a 
division head. Experience suggests 
the following divisions: children 6 
to 8 years of age; 9 to 10 years; 11 
to 13 years; and those over 13. 
Such organization permits the camp- 
er in the small unit to feel himself 
part of a larger group. It encour. 
ages intergroup activity and brings 
boys and girlstogether. Also, some 
worth while games and other activi- 
ties require a large number of chil- 
dren. The large groups may take 
part together in trips, team games, 
festivals, ceremonies, and _ similar 
programs. The best size of divi- 
sional groupings is not more than 50 
to 60 youngsters, according to the 
standards. 

To permit campers to acquire new 
experiences in crafts, woodwork, 
dramatics, music, newspaper work, 
and other activities, special-interest 
groups may be scheduled several 
times a week. In some day camps 
the small group unit, as a whole, 
travels from activity to activity. In 
other camps each child chooses his 
own activity during hobby time and 
at the end of the period returns to 
his group. 

Most campers will have had pre- 
vious experience with other children 
of their own age at school. Day 
camping should be an experience 
in which the child finds companion- 
ship, a feeling of belonging, inter- 
esting things to do, and new fields 
to conquer. Staff and _ parents 
should exert every effort to achieve 
this. 

The vehicle through which these 
objectives can be achieved is the 
program itself. Basically, “pre 
gram” includes the entire range o 
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What can it be? A frog or a toad? City children here can learn about nature at first hand. 


child and the parent. He may 
learn what the child and his parent 
expect from the program, and may 
consicer whether the child can ben- 
efit from attending the day camp. 
Both the parent and the child 
should be given an initial descrip- 
tion of the day-camp program. Fees 
and other expenses should be clearly 
explained to the parent; and infor- 
mation should be given about such 
things as bus service, clothing 
needed, medical requirements, and 
services offered by the day camp. 


Parents and day camp worker confer 


The worker should talk over with 
the parent the reasons for sending 
the child to the camp. The parent 
should be given a chance to discuss 
freely the child’s problems and 
needs and should be helped to de- 
termine whether the service being 
offered is appropriate for the child. 
The worker must be able to explain 
the organization and program of the 
day camp in such a way that the 
parent can make a wise decision 
about enrolling the child. 

When it is decided that the child 
is to be enrolled he should be given 
a general idea of the activities and 
of the group he isto join. The par- 
ent should be helped to appreciate 
the importance of his cooperation 
during the adjustment period and 
the fact that the parents and the 


activities, relationships, interactions 
and experiences, both individual and 
group, which are carefully planned 
and carried out with the help of the 
counselor to meet the needs of the 
individuals and the group. Itis a 
process, not a system of scheduling 
activities. 

A well-rounded day camp pro- 
gram includes a variety of experi- 
ences, such as swimming, group 
games, arts and crafts, hikes, pic- 
nics, outdoor cooking, nature lore, 
music, dramatics, trips, and so forth. 
Very often many of these activities 
are centered around a theme of spe- 
cial interest to all the children in a 
camp. 

Specific objectives for both indi- 
vidual and group.growth must be 
clearly determined by the leader. 
These objectives must be in har- 
mony with the wishes of the group 
and the capacities of the individual. 
Also, the objectives must be in keep- 
ing with the stated philosophy of 
the camp. 

The family’s introduction to the 
day camp takes place at the first 
Interview. Here a camp worker 
may set the tone for the feeling of 
the parent and the child about the 
day camp and its program. The 
worker may also observe the be- 
havior and general attitude of the 
thild and the relations between the 
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worker must join to help make the 
experience in the day camp a good 
one for the child. 

The success of the program de- 
pends largely on the quality of 
staff. The program director and 
all who supervise the day-by-day 
activities should have at least a col- 
lege degree or the equivalent, in 
education, or recreation, or social 
group work, and should have had 
substantial and recent experience 
with children of comparable age in 
a camp or similar group, under pro- 
fessional supervision. They should 
also have a knowledge of commu- 
nity resources and how to use them. 

Workers directly in charge of a 
group of children should also have 
had training for work with children 
of the age included in their group. 
They should have had at least 2 
vears of college or the equivalent, 
in education, recreation, or social 
group work and preferably should 
be at least 20 years of age. Be- 
cause of the seasonal nature of day 
camps exceptions may be made 
when an applicant without the de- 
sired training has outstanding per- 
sonality qualifications and special 
abilities. 

The ccunselors in day camps 
live in close daily contact with chil- 
dren and have a significant and 
often long-lasting influence on them. 
Under skilled and mature super- 
vision, a person of 17 or 18, who 
really likes children and who has 
had training in counseling, can be 
a good assistant counselor. But if 
the counselor is to be in charge of a 
sroup, he should be at least 20 or 
21 and should have had training and 
experience in working with chil- 
dren. Young and immature high- 
school students and others with no 
real understanding of their respon- 
sibilities or of the behavior and 
growth and development of children 
can do great harm. 

If the sponsors of a day camp 
wish to engage young junior coun- 
selors they should be at least 16 
years of age, and the director must 
appreciate the additional responsi- 
bilities inherent in employing these 
young people. Junior counselors 
should not be employed unless the 
camp can provide the supervision 
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necessary, as well as the necessary 


pre-camp instruction. At no time 
should a junior counselor act as an 
independent group leader. 

All counselors should have genu- 
ine liking for children, respect for 
their individual differences, and un- 
derstanding of their needs; emo- 
tional stability, stemming from in- 
ner personal security ; initiative and 
creativity in developing a program; 
ability to lead and to make imagina- 
tive use of resources; ability to un- 
derstand fully and support the 
policy and program of the organiza- 
tion; and the ability to handle the 
administrative part of the job well. 

Children at different age levels 
need different types of counselors, 
the standards point out. 

Campers from 6 to 8 years of age 
are not physically or emotionally 
ready to engage in highly organized 
group activity; the counselor must 
be able to provide constructive op- 
portunities and appropriate mate- 
rials for individual and small-group 
play. This age group requires a 
schedule and a program that al- 
lows for large-muscle activity and 
yet minimizes fatigue. Experience 
shows that counselors with success- 
ful experience in teaching groups 
of young children usually are the 
most desirable leaders. 

At 9 or 10 years of age, children 
are ready for a more integrated 
group experience. Rivalry for lead- 
ership, aggressive behavior, and 
competition are part of their ad- 


justment to group living. 

The counselor for these children 
should understand the problems 
they have in learning to adjust to 
a group. A counselor in this age 
division needs to know appropriate 
games, simple crafts, nature lore, 
plays, songs, simple dances, and dis- 
cussion techniques. 

In the age group 10 to 11 years, 
children need to feel increasingly 
sure of their status. They often 
refuse to associate with younger 
children and may even resent their 
presence, but they themselves are 
generally not accepted by teen- 
agers. If there are only a few chil- 
dren of this age, and they have to 
play with younger children, they 
may lose interest. However, if the 
staff can provide adventuresome ac- 
tivities for them, they can get satis- 
faction out of day camping. 

Counselors of teen-age groups 
must understand that adolescents 
still need support and control, but 
at the same time wish to be treated 
as grown-ups. Here the counselor 
again must be a real leader. He 
must himself be skilled in athletics 
and other activities. He also needs 
to be sensitive to the attitude of the 
group toward other youngsters of 
their own sex and of the opposite 
sex, and toward older people, and 
sometimes to a new self-conscious- 
ness in relations with persons of 
racial or cultural backgrounds dif- 
ferent from their own. 

A day camp staff needs skill in 


Without staying away from home, these children have a chance to be close to the soil. 
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encouraging satisfying relationships 
between boys and girls, proficiengy 
in sports, skill in using new forms 
in dramatics for social development, 
and ability in developing relation. 
ships between individuals and 
groups. Thus they need to be able 
to adjust themselves to differences 
of sex, age, and cultural back. 
ground. 

Camp philosophy and program 
are described to every staff appli- 
cant during the hiring interviey, 
This sets the tone for the counselor’s 
subsequent contacts with the direc. 
tor and for his attitude toward the 
job. Camp administrators should 
consider writing a statement of 
camp objectives and of personal 
practices for the information of the 
staff. When the program does not 
follow the usual pattern it is doubly 
important to clarify its aims. 

A good training program for day- 
camp workers should include: His- 
tory of the development of resident 
camping and day camping; benefits 
of day camping to the individual 
and to his family; how to develop 
small groups and why; content and 
value of intergroup activity; camp 
government and discipline; normal 
growth and development of chil- 
dren; behavior of individuals and 
how to develop initiative and judg- 
ment; program activities for large 
and small groups and for the camp 
as a whole; health and safety fac- 
tors; sources of program material; 
staff ethics; parent-staff relations; 
records and reports. 

As a part of training, a pre-camp 
staff training period of 1 or 2 weeks 
is necessary, according to the stand- 
ards. Weekly or fortnightly super- 
visory conferences are desirable. 

Planning to give summer recrea- 
tion to the children in our large 
cities isan urgent need. Day camp- 
ing has much to offer, but the serv- 
ice must be good. Exposing chil- 
dren to poor conditions must be 
prevented. Through surveys such 
as the one in New York City, 
through the radio and the press, and 
through the education of parents 
and professional workers, it is hoped 
that wholesome programs for all 
children will be attained. 


Reprints in about 6 weeks 
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R. MAURICE MOSS 


FTER a child grows up, prob- 

ably half his waking hours 

will be spent onthejob. And 
ifhe isto have a healthy personality, 
his job ought to be a source of cer- 
tain satisfactions. It represents a 
release from the dependency he has 
felt toward his parents. It is the 
beginning of something to which he 
has looked forward as a cherished 
mark of adulthood. 

As Gertrude Folks Zimand, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, has said, 
“Work is not merely an economic 
necessity; it is part and parcel of 
the fabric of living. A person’s ad- 
justment to, and satisfaction in, his 
occupational activities, whether in 
industry, a profession, or the home, 
isan important factor in his general 
effectiveness as a person. A child- 
labor and youth-employment pro- 
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A youngster’s first job is likely to be just a routine one, and any satisfactions found must 
come from the new environment, the new personal relations, the new income and status. 


FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 


Boys and girls need preparation before taking jobs 
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gram, therefore, must be concerned 
with all the implications of ‘work’ 
in relation to the growth and devel- 
opment of young people.” 


Wrong job can injure personality 


But if the job is beyond the child’s 
ability, or his preparation; or, on 
the other hand, if it does not chal- 
lenge his capacities—does not offer 
the hope of development and 
growth — such a job can serve to 
intensify his feelings of insecurity. 
This can affect his work relations 


and his general attitudes and out- 
look. Under such conditions it is 
difficult for the boy or girl to devel- 
op a healthy personality. 

Employment of children and 
youth when they are too young to 
leave school or are not in physical 
condition to do the work, or when 
the job is too hazardous for a young 
worker, physically or morally, has 
been battled successfully over the 
past century. Witness the legisla- 
tion now in force on compulsory 
school attendance, hazardous occu- 
pations, minimum age for employ- 
ment, maximum hours for workers 
of certain ages, and so forth. Even 
though certain sore spots still re- 
main, such as the work of children 
in street trades or as agricultural 
laborers, and especially of children 
in migratory families, on the whole 
employed children and young people 
are well protected from the main 
evils of child labor. And in 1950 
employment of children under 16 
during school hours was probably 
at its lowest point in history. 

In spite of everything that has 
been done to keep children in school 
at least till they are 16 years of 
age, a considerable number of boys 
and girls between the ages of 14 
and 18—and for that matter, of 
children even younger — leave 
school every year to take jobs. 
Then some leave school as soon as 
the law allows, because they have no 
interest in formal schooling, or ca- 
pacity to benefit by it. Large num- 
bers leave because the need for sup- 
plementing the family income is 
compelling. Each year approxi- 
mately a million and a half persons 
seek their first jobs. 

And, though much has been done 
to protect these boys and girls from 
industrial accidents and health and 
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If a young person’s working life is to contribute to the development of a healthy personal- 
ity in the worker, the jeb itself should be a source of psychological satisfactions to him. 


moral hazards, far too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the educational 
and psychological factors in the 
employment of these children, who 
today are pupils and tomorrow em- 
ployees. 

It seems to me that further steps 
should be taken by public and pri- 
vate agencies — industry, schools, 
and employment services — acting 
together, to improve and increase 
the services they are rendering to 
boys and girls at the point where 
these young people actively seek 
employment. These three groups 
should set up more machinery for 
referring young people to job op- 
portunities in accordance with their 
aptitudes, their limited skills, and 
their continuing educational inter- 
ests. This may mean after-school 
work, or part-time work with edu- 
cational value that gears into on- 
going school programs. Or it may 
mean a full-time job that is psycho- 
logically satisfying to the young per- 
son because it takes account of his 
individuality and therefore builds 
toward permanent work interests 
and habits. 

I have linked the efforts of public 
and private agencies because even 
the best laws, plus appropriate ad- 
ministrative procedures for imple- 
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menting these laws, cannot alone 
meet the multiplicity of problems 
inherent in youth employment. In- 
terpreting the problems to the com- 
munity, furnishing guidance, and 
doing a large share of the thinking 
and planning toward solving these 
problems must be the responsibility 
of nongovernmental agencies. A 
comprehensive program can be de- 
veloped a program designed to 
serve equally well the interests of 
the individual child and those of his 
prospective employer. 


Family, school, and industry 


Such a program should meet three 
needs: (a) the need for develop- 
ment of sound measures that will 
increase family income; (b) the 
need for closer gearing in of edu- 
cation and employment while the 
child is still in school; and (c) the 
need for stressing the role of in- 
dustry itself in this program. 

The child starts as a member of 
a family group,’ and that group’s 
economic stability will materially 
affect the child’s own life as a 
worker. An adequate family in- 
come will provide satisfaction for 
his material wants, will remove 
fears and insecurity, and will assure 
the opportunity for adequate school- 
ing. The findings of the Midcentury 





Conference with regard to family 
income, and the results of other ip. 
vestigations I have in mind par. 
ticularly the study of low-income 
families made in 1949 by a Con. 
gressional committee — should be 
coordinated and correlated. What. 
ever strengthens the family’s eco. 
nomic position will affect child life 
favorably. 





For an easier transition 


When a child first enters employ- 
ment he encounters as a rule too 
sharp a break between school and 
his first job. Usually this is a rov- 
tine job, and his satisfactions in it 
must come from the excitement of 
a new environment, new personal 
relations, a new income and status. 
The more gradual] the transition be- 
tween school and job can be made, 
the better for our future workers, 
In many school systems this is being 
done through a_ well-supervised 
work-school program, under which 
boys and girls of legal working age 
are employed part time and go to 
school part time, through coopera- 
tion between employers and the lo- 
cal board of education. We need 
more of these bridges between the 
classroom and the workshop. 

In this connection we must note 
the vast importance of proper facili- 
ties for vocational guidance as one 
of the major ways of easing the 
child’s transition from pupil into 
worker. 

The school has as its focus the 
development of the individual. But 
the young worker finds that industry 
is geared differently; the individual 
is only an incidental interest. Yet 
we must not forget, nor must we 
let industry forget, that a large part 
of the individual’s life will be spent 
at work, and that industry itself has 
a contribution to make toward the 
young worker’s healthy personality 
development. 

I believe that industry can be in- 
terested in assuming its share of re- 
sponsibility ; that, in fact, it already 


-has such an interest, and we need 


only seek, and help to develop it. 
Let me cite an example of how it- 
dustry provided emergency funds 
to keep in operation a community 
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agency for young workers, which 
had been originally established with 
public funds. 

This agency, called a trainee ac- 
ceptance center, has been carried 
on since 1944 in Pittsburgh, Pa. It 
is one of two such centers estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania on an experi- 
mental basis with State and Federal 
funds, under the sponsorship of the 
State department of public assist- 
ance, Which has an interest in put- 
ting people in a position to help 
themselves. The center tests indi- 
viduals to determine what type of 
training they can best profit by, 
what types of work they can do 
most successfully, and what levels 
they are likely to be able to attain. 

In this testing the techniques of 
clinical psychology are applied to 
occupational guidance. The center 
tries to evaluate the individual’s 
level of ability, some of his specific 
aptitudes, his pattern of interests, 
his personality adjustment, and his 
physical condition, all in a day’s 
testing. 


To help both employer and worker 


The philosophy of the center is 
that the type of work that is most 
suitable and satisfying for the indi- 
vidual is also the type of work by 
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which he can make his best contri- 
bution to society. The center firmly 
believes that, in the long run, satis- 
factory vocational adjustment serves 
equally well the interests of the in- 
dividual and those of the employer. 

In wartime, this point of view 
aided industry and business in mak- 
ing the most economic use of man- 
power. In the first year and a half 
there were over 2,000 people tested 
at the center. It had referrals 
from schools, industry, government 
agencies, and social agencies; and 
many people came in on their own. 

By the time the war ended, the 
Federal and State funds were no 
longer available. But the center 
had proved so worth while that in- 
dustrial concerns joined in furnish- 
ing financial support until a sub- 
stantial grant from a private foun- 
dation (the Buhl Foundation) 
placed the work on a permanent 
basis. The staff now numbers 14, 
and the persons tested amount to 
about 2,200 a year, one-fourth of 
whom are referred by schools. By 
arrangement with the city board of 
education the center has moved into 
larger office space in the Schenley 
High School, and about 500 students 
of that school are tested and coun- 


A young person who has had vocational guidance can more easily make the transition from 


school to employment. And the more gradual the transition, the better for the future worker. 
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seled each year. Under a 3-year 
grant from the Buhl Foundation a 
program of research in vocational 
psychology is being carried on, 
aimed especially at improvement of 
techniques in vocational guidance of 
high-school students. 

This is but one sample of the kind 
of community action that I have in 
mind. It is a significant example 
because it involves the cooperation 
of the educational forces, of the 
public-assistance officials, of a pri- 
vate foundation, and of industry, in 
a program to assist the prospective 
worker. 


Toward suitable employment of youth 

Fuller collaboration on a formal 
basis, of the kind I have described, 
is needed between government, 
school authorities, industry, and 
various public and private agencies. 
If this can be done at the planning 
and policy levels I am confident that 
the administrative machinery can 
be set up and jointly financed. This 
kind of effort would go a long way 
toward assuring suitable employ- 
ment opportunities and good work- 
ing conditions as factors in the de- 
velopment of our youth. 

As a member of the Midcentury 
Conference phrased it: 

“The richest resources of our land 
are the children who inhabit it. 
Shall we protect, conserve, and de- 
velop these resources? Or shall 
we permit their dissipation? 

“The answers appear evident from 
the questions; yet many of these re- 
sources are being wasted or misused. 
They are wasted when boys and 
girls who can learn and who want 
to learn are compelled to cut short 
their schooling because of economic 
need. They are misused when stu- 
dents are forced to choose between 
leaving school and accepting a 
school experience that does not meet 
their needs. They are dissipated 
when young people engage in a life- 
time of work yielding little satisfac- 
tion. 

“Children grow in a world fash- 
ioned for them by adults. We have 
an obligation to create for them the 
most favorable conditions for their 
most constructive growth.” 


Reprints in about 6 weeks 


TO STRENGTHEN MATERNITY-HOME 


SERVICE FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 


(part 2) 


EpIToR’s Note: This is the second part of an article that began in our August-September 


issue. 


(We shall be glad to send a copy of that issue to any reader who missed part 1.) 


In part 1 of the article, Major Wrieden discussed the foundations of a good pro- 


gram for maternity homes for unmarried mothers. 
of the difficulties these mothers face calls for the services of qualified specialists. 


She believes that the complexity 
The 


services of a social case worker, social group worker, psychiatrist, and psychologist 
should be available, as well as the services of an obstetrician, pediatrician, and nurse. 


JANE E. WRIEDEN 


OW TO provide adequate nurs- 

ing supervision and care for 

mothers and babies in mater- 
nity homes is a question that needs 
careful study. As Ihave said, some 
of the homes provide delivery serv- 
ice within their own walls and 
others send their patients to com- 
munity hospitals for delivery. It 
goes without saying that whichever 
plan a home follows it should give 
the mothers and babies the highest 
quality of nursing care that they 
would get anywhere. 

Although some of the homes do 
not provide delivery service, all of 
them provide the advisory health 
supervision that nurses give to 
mothers before and after delivery 
for themselves and for their babies. 
Is it essential for a small home to 
have on its own staff three regis- 
tered nurses for round-the-clock 
coverage with at least one registered 
nurse for relief, as some homes do? 
At times this may be a high propor- 
tion of nurses for the number of 
patients needing their supervision 
or care. If funds are used in this 
way, the home may not have enough 
money for other necessary parts of 
a maternity-home program. 

Perhaps the answer to the ques- 
tion is that some of the nursing su- 
pervision and care should be pro- 
vided otherwise than by nurses on 
the staff of the home. For example, 
could public-health-nursing agen- 
cies that give maternal and infant 
care to mothers and babies in their 
own homes give it also to mothers 
and babies in maternity homes for 
unmarried mothers? Incidentally, 
if that plan of cooperation could be 
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worked out, it would emphasize the 
fact that these homes are a vital 
part of community services. 

State departments of health could 
help in finding answers to this ques- 
tion, because of their concern with 
the quality of all maternal and in- 
fant care, and State departments of 
welfare could also make valuable 
contributions. Directors of mater- 
nity homes and representatives of 
public and private health and wel- 
fare agencies could to advantage 
plan a series of conferences for con- 
sidering this question. 

Do we know enough, as the result 
of sound research, about the proper 
ratio in a maternity home of staff 
members to residents? One State, 
for example, requires for licensing 
at least one staff member on duty 
for each ten adults, one nursing staff 
member for each six babies, with 
no fewer than two staff members 
on duty at all times and with a 
registered nurse responsible for care 
at all times. The size of the staff 
should depend on the percentage 
of occupancy rather than on the 
home’s capacity but, regardless of 
capacity or occupancy, certain ac- 
tivities are essential, such as admin- 
istration, case work, nursing, house- 
keeping, laundering, serving meals. 

One person sometimes carries the 
work of more than one of these ac- 
tivities. I question whether an ad- 
ministrator can successfully direct 
the home and also carry the duties 
of a specialty, such as nursing or 
case work. The important point is 
to have a sufficient number of staff 
members qualified in their field so 
that each part of the work can be 
well done and the home is not de- 
pendent on the residents for work 


that should be done by full-time or 
part-time employees. 

A maternity home, like any socia] 
agency, is only as good as the 
workers on its staff. It should use 
good personnel practices in order 
to get and keep good workers. A 
regular staff is strengthened by the 
use of volunteers — both men and 
women — carefully selected, in. 
structed, and supervised, and given 
a chance to do well-planned, worth- 
while tasks. 

Of course a maternity home needs 
a good building, well equipped, 
well furnished, and also located in 
a desirable neighborhood. Fire and 
accident hazards must be elimi- 
nated. I suggest another need for 
study — what constitutes realistic 
standards for a safe and adequate 
building for a maternity home in the 
light of this particular service and 
the limitation of funds many of us 
face? Some of us have to work in 
old buildings—of both institutional 
and residence type—unsuitable for 
this purpose. 

In the maternity home where | 
work, we are having a grand time 
fixing up a very old, drab, meagerly 
equipped former family residence, 
through the teamwork of staff, 
board, residents, and _ volunteers. 
From this experience I suggest that 
others who are struggling with run- 
down houses try not only to make 
them safe and convenient, but to 
recapture the charm and atmos- 
phere that these residences once 
had, and so make them a suitable 
background for our particular form 
of group living. 


How much money is needed? 

It takes money to develop a good 
maternity home. We shou!d learn 
just how much it takes; we can 
learn this only through reliable 
studies. We should give the finan- 
cial- facts we learn to our contribu- 
tors and potential contributors. We 
must help community chests to un- 
derstand the nature and quality of 
our programs, how much they cost, 
and why. We can do this best 
through analyses made by account- 
ants qualified to work out the cost 
of units of service. 

The home in which I work has 4 
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capacity of 26 adults and 15 babies, 
wih an average adult occupancy 
rate last year of 83.5 percent, and 
with nearly 13,000 obstetric and 
pediatric days’ care for the fiscal 
var ended September 30, 1950. 
Our unit costs per day during the 
period were as follows: 


Maternity-home care for adults...... $2.69 
Nursery care for infants............ 4.13 
Hospital care for adults............. 9.90 
Care of newborn infants............. 4.93 


The average cost of a delivery 
was $26.00. The cost per meal of 
the raw food was just under 29 
cents, and the cost of serving it 
was just under 12 cents. In deter- 
mining the cost of providing serv- 
ices we include in addition to regu- 
lar salaries and wages the value of 
the services contributed by the 
few staff members who do not re- 
ceive salaries comparable to the rate 
of pay for similar positions in the 
community at large. In account- 
ancy these contributions are usually 
called “donated services.” They 
are considered in the cost analysis 
of other types of health and social 
agencies besides ours. 

Do we in this field need some 
careful studies of maternity-home 
costs? My agency believes that we 
do and is now working on some com- 
parative studies of our various 
homes in the eastern States. 

Sound financing requires a care- 
fully thought-out budget, in the 
preparation of which all members 
of the staff and board take part. 
Budgets should be realistic and elas- 
tic and should be reviewed fre- 
quently in the light of actual costs. 

Related to the cost is the average 
occupancy rate. Hospitals consider 
an occupancy of from 80 to 85 per- 
cent satisfactory. Can this figure 
be applied to a maternity home for 
unmarried mothers? The occu- 
pancy rate depends on the pro- 
grams, policies, and practices, be- 
cause unless we are offering what 
unmarried mothers need, the homes 
are only partly used. 

The fee charged for care is an- 
other point of issue for those who 
give maternity-home service and for 
those who use it. Are some clients 
by-passing maternity homes because 
of the fee? Are some agencies re- 
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luctant to refer a client to a home 
because the cost seems prohibitive? 
A clear-cut administrative policy 
and the skill of the case worker is 
greatly needed here to determine 
when to waive or to reduce the 
home’s fee for a particular appli- 
cant, keeping in mind always both 
the ability of the girl or her family 
to pay it, and the actual cost of the 
service. Being successful in ex- 
plaining to the board of directors, to 
the community chest, to other agen- 
cies, and to the public how much 
good maternity-home care costs, and 
why, tests the skill of the home’s 
director. Out of this relation of 
cost to a young woman’s need for 
the service, even though she is un- 
able to pay for it, may come new 
practices. More careful selection 
of applicants and greater use of 
other services, such as family foster 
care for unmarried mothers, may 
result. 


Maternity home needs community's interest 


How many administrative prob- 
lems are related to the closeness of 
the home’s contact with the public, 
or its lack of contact! To insure 
good services for unmarried moth- 
ers, a home must have good com- 
munity relations. We must tell our 
story ina simple, direct way. When 
we win the interest of a group of 
contributors, we should find a way 
to keep this interest at least by giv- 
ing the group more and more infor- 
mation or preferably some active 
work to do for the home—perhaps 
working for social legislation that 
is needed in our field. Interest will 
not stay alive or grow unless it is 
nourished. 

Included in community relations 
is the important work of stimulating 
research. How valuable, for ex- 
ample, it would be to get some re- 
search group to find out what con- 
tributions maternity homes are mak- 
ing to better understanding of, and 
so to better treatment of, the emo- 
tional factors that lead to preg- 
nancies outside of marriage, es- 
pecially second pregnancies. Do 
we know what contributions the 
homes have made to strengthening 





family life? What contributions 
have they made to the broad fields 
of social case work and social group 
work? 

We also have a responsibility in 
community planning for health and 
social services. Are maternity homes 
supplying leaders for the efforts be- 
ing made to strengthen all types of 
services to unmarried mothers and 
fathers and their babies? Have we 
the duty of reaching out not only to 
those who support these services 
but to the unmarried mothers who 
need help but do not go to maternity 
homes for it? 

Our homes are a living part of 
the community in which we serve. 
We have learned a great deal over 
the years from our contacts with the 
young people who have sought our 
help. We should not let what we 
have learned stay in a narrow 
groove of service but should send it 
out beyond our walls to enrich the 
knowledge of all who are working 
with children and adolescents. 


Reprints in about 6 weeks 


“Two hundred years of the social history 
of the United States—as a colony and as a 
republic—had woven their changing pattern 
into the Nation’s life before protection was 
offered to unmarried mothers in shelters 
definitely for them. During the two cen- 
turies in which this new tolerance was 
slowly germinating, harsh punishment for 
the mother and denial of legal rights to her 
child were the general rule. The stigma 
placed on mother and child is an old, old 
The 
stigma is as old as the institution of mar- 
So- 
ciety hoped to prevent illegitimate births 


story—much older than two centuries. 
riage, which it is imposed to protect. 


by the severity of its punishment and of 
its legal discriminations. It took no cog- 
nizance of causes or of the innocence of 
the child. This solid wall of illogic had to 
be razed. 


the role of society and the law as protective 


Individuals and groups who saw 


rather than punitive have made a breach.” 

—Maternity Homes for Unmarried Moth- ° 
ers; a community service, by Maud Mor- 
lock and Hilary Campbell. U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication 309. Washing- 


. ton, 1946. 
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NEW LIFE EXPECTATION FOR “BLUE BABIES” 


DOROTHEA ANDREWS 


ROSPECTS for a longer, health- 

ier life for the Nation’s “blue 

babies” are being brightened 
by a plan to provide surgical and 
hospital care for these children in 
regional heart centers. 

The first such center, now in op- 
eration in Connecticut, has been ar- 
ranged with the Connecticut State 
Department of Health at the Grace- 
New Haven Community Hospital. 
Patients are accepted not only 
from Connecticut but experimen- 
tally from Rhode Island as one of 
the States in the region. 

Other centers are being planned 
in the East, South, Midwest, and 
Southwest, and on the West Coast, 
to provide full geographic coverage 
for the entire country. The pro- 
gram is expected to be in full swing 
by 1952. The centers will serve not 
only “‘blue babies”’ but children with 
other congenital heart malforma- 
tions that respond to surgery. 

Despite the possibilities of the 
plan Children’s Bureau doctors warn 
that it will not cure all cases of con- 
genital heart malformation and that 
it will help provide care for rela- 
tively few children each year. Be- 
cause of physical limitations of the 
proposed centers and because of 
lack of funds, the regional heart- 
center plan, even when well under 
way, may reach only a small per- 
centage of the children who need 
the delicate heart operation. 

Not every child with a malforma- 
tion of the heart can be operated 
on for it successfully. Extensive 
preliminary tests are often required 
to determine which children may 
benefit. 

The Children’s Bureau is plan- 
ning to spend $100,000 this year, 
beginning July 1, 1951, to foster 
the program through allocations to 
official State crippled children’s 
agencies, which in turn pay the cost 
of care at the regional centers. Pre- 
liminary estimates are that surgical 
and hospital care and related serv- 
ices will cost on the average ap- 
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proximately $1,000 for each baby 
treated. This will permit meeting 
the needs of about 100 of these chil- 
dren in a year. 

In 1948, 7,335 children under 1 
year of age died from congenital 
malformations of the cardiovascular 
system (heart and blood vessels) — 
6.5 percent of the total of 113,169 
infant deaths that year. 

Up to a few years ago, there was 
little hope that “‘blue babies” could 
live very long. But the now-famous 
operation by which the surgeon con- 
structs a “detour” around a partly 
obstructed artery has given these 
babies new life expectation. Op- 
erations are done for other types of 
congenital heart disease also, but 
specialists in heart surgery are still 
few. 

Chances for success are good 

A study of the first 828 patients 
operated upon by Dr. Alfred Blalock 
and his associates for congenital 
heart malformations between No- 
vember 1944 and August 1949 
shows that a child, selected on the 
basis of preliminary tests, who un- 
dergoes the “‘blue baby” operation 
has an 85-percent chance of coming 
through the operation greatly im- 
proved and an equally good chance 
of maintaining the improvement. 

Representatives of State health 
agencies have described specific sit- 
uations in which no facilities were 
available in the State to treat con- 
genital heart malformations, and in 
which it was difficult or impossible 
to arrange for admission of the 
babies to centers in other States. 

The State crippled children’s 
agency will find children with con- 
genital heart disease through its 
clinics or by referrals from doctors, 
parents, well-child conferences, or 
other individuals or groups. 

Once the child is selected for sur- 
gery, the cost of his care at the 
center is financed by the best method 





Dorothea Andrews is chief of the press 
and radio section, Division of Reports, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. She is a former newspaper- 
woman, most recently a reporter on the 
Washington Post. 


the State crippled children’s ageney 
can devise. This may involve the 
use of funds made available for the 
regional centers by the Children’s 
Bureau. It may be that the State 
agency itself has funds that can be 
used, or the care may be financed 
in part by voluntary agencies, or by 
the parents, if they are financially 
able to do so. 

The home State agency makes ar. 
rangements for transportation of 
the child to the regional center, 
either through use of State, local, 
or Federal crippled children’s funds 
available, or through payments by 
the child’s parents. One or both 
parents, or someone who can act 
in their place, must accompany the 
child to the regional center and re. 
main in the city with him while he 
undergoes hospitalization, in an ef- 
fort to assure a degree of emotional 
stability during the pre- and post- 
operative period. 

After the child has his operation, 
the center may arrange for his trans- 
fer to a convalescent home near the 
hospital, to stay until the doe- 
tor is satisfied that the child is ready 
to return home. 

Finally, a complete report of the 
child’s history at the center is sent 
to the home State crippled chil- 
dren’s agency. That agency ar- 
ranges any necessary follow-up, ob- 
tains medical supervision if this is 
needed, and becomes responsible for 
the child’s return to the center for 
check-ups at 3-, 6-, or 12-month in- 
tervals, as requested by the center. 
In addition, the crippled children’s 
agency in the home State may pro- 
vide psychological guidance, social 
service, or nutritional advice to the 
family if needed. 

Details of the first center pian 
have been worked out by Children’s 
Bureau doctors in conjunction with 
the Connecticut State Department 
of Health. Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, 
Commissioner of the Connecticut 
State Department of Health, has 
been a guiding factor in the plan’ 
preparation. 
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FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 





pROGRAMS OF THE FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT AFFECTING 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. In- 
terdepartmental Committee on 
Children and Youth, 1951. Wash- 
ington. 126 pp. Single copies 
55 cents. A discount of 25 per- 
cent is allowed on quantities of 
100 copies or more. Send check 
or postal money order to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


This 126-page book brings to- 
gther, for the first time, informa- 
tion on What agencies in the Federal 
Government do for children and 
youth. 

Prepared by the _ Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and 
Youth, with members from 10 major 
departments and agencies, this ref- 
erence book tells the story of how 
Federal programs developed; gives 
brief summaries of what the agen- 
tes are doing for the health, wel- 
fare, education, recreation, employ- 
ment, protection, and housing of 
children and young people; and de- 
sribes United States cooperation in 
programs for children of other 
countries. 


ANXIETY IN PREGNANCY AND 
CHILDBIRTH. By Henriette R. 
Klein, M.D., Howard W. Potter, 
M.D., and Ruth B. Dyk, MS. 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 
1950. 111 pp. $2.75. 


This is a study of 27 women hav- 
ing their first babies. It indicates 
that the previous personality struc- 
ture of the mother gives us some 
clue as to the way she will feel 
about her pregnancy, although it 
does not give us any direct indica- 
tion as to how she will bear the 
period of labor. 

The report includes a good dis- 
cussion of superstitions and miscon- 
ceptions about pregnancy and an 
interesting chapter on some of the 
psychosomatic aspects of symptoms 
in pregnancy and in childbirth. 
One would wish that a larger study 
might be made, as well as some com- 
parison with women who have had 
more than one child, for it is pos- 
sible that the findings might be dif- 
ferent with such studies. 

The book is recommended for 
professional workers in prenatal 
clinics or in public health depart- 
ments, for psychiatrists, obtetri- 
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cians, and all those having an inti- 
mate interest in the psychology of 
pregnancy. 

Harold E. Mann, M.D. 


WHAT EMPLOYERS WANT. By 
James C. Worthy. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Iil. 
1950. 48 pp. Single copies, 60 
cents; 15 or more, 50 cents each; 
100 or more, 35 cents each; 1,000 
or more to one address at one 
time, 25 cents each. 


Written for teen-agers by an em- 
ployer, this pamphlet discusses what 
kind of workers an employer wants, 
and why; how an employer sizes up 
applicants during an interview; and 
what factors, in the opinion of an 
employer, contribute to success on 
the job and to advancement. 

Because the beginner often has 
little skill or experience to offer, the 
employer usually pays special at- 
tention to his educational back- 
ground, says the author. This helps 
him determine whether the appli- 
cant has the necessary aptitude to 
become an _ efficient, productive 
worker. And ability to get along 
with other people and to adjust to 
the demands of a particular job in 
terms of behavior is, in the eyes of 
the employer, as important for the 
young worker as learning the skills 
required for that work. 

Dorothy M. Orr 


TEACHING BETTER NUTRITION; 
a study of approaches and tech- 
niques. Prepared by Jean A. S. 
Ritchie. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Nutrition Division. Wash- 
ington, 1950. 148 pp. $1.50. 


This bulletin attempts to supply 
information on the many aspects of 
nutrition education on which mem- 
ber countries of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization have sought 
help from the Organization’s Nutri- 
tion Division. Starting with a brief 
discussion of the need for nutrition 
education, the author deals in some- 
what more detail with organization 
of programs, training of workers, 
methods, materials, and evaluation. 
Throughout these chapters are fre- 
quent references to nutrition prob- 
lems and activities in various parts 
of the world. The last chapter 
consists of brief descriptions of pro- 
grams. Although these were 


chosen to illustrate different ap- 
proaches to the improvement of nu- 
trition through education, they also 
give an idea of the geographic scope 
of educational activities in that all 
five major continents are repre- 
sented. 

The introduction points out that 
administrators will probably make 
most use of the sections on objec- 
tives, organization, and training, 
and that local workers will refer to 
the chapters on materials and meth- 
ods. One of the chief impressions 
that child-health and child-welfare 
workers may gain from the bulletin 
is that nutrition is most likely to 
improve through education when 
the educational activities are tied 
into some basic effort toward better- 
ment of conditions that the people 
themselves wish to change. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine 


Calendar 


(Continued from page 32) 


Nov. 8. Play Schools Association. 
Annual meeting. New York, 
N. Y. 

Nov. 10-12. National Conference 
of Christians and Jews. Annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 11-17. Book Week. Thirty- 
third annual celebration. Infor- 
mation from Children’s Book 


Council, 50 West Fifty-third St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Nov. 11-17. American Education 
Week. Thirty-first annual ob- 
servance. 

Nov. 12-14. School Food Service 
Association. Annual meeting. 
New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 14-16. National Association 


of Intergroup Relations Officials. 
Annual meeting. Detroit, Mich. 


Nov.. 16-17. American Academy 
for Cerebral Palsy. Annual 
meeting. Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 26-30. Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers. 


Annual meeting. Washington, 
D .C. 

Nov. 29—Dec. 1. American Public 
Welfare Association. Annual 
Round Table Conference. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Nov. 29-Dec. 1. National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health. First an- 
nual meeting. Chicago, IIl. 





Illustrations: Cover, Philip Bonn for 
Children’s Bureau. Pp. 19, 22, and 23,° 
Merriewood Day Camp, New York City, 
P. 20, Play Schools Association, New York 
City. P. 24, Library of Congress photo- 
graph. Pp. 25 and 26, National Archives. 
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Oct. 1-5. 


National Recreation Ag 
sociation. 


Thirty-third National 
Recreation Congress, Bosto 
Oct. 1-31. Red Feather Month 
Information from Communi 
Chests and Councils of Amerieg 
8 West Fortieth Street, New Yor 

18, N. Y. 

Oct. 3-6. National 
Crippled Children 
Annual convention. Chicago, IJ 

Oct. 4-7. Rural Youth of the U.§, 
A. Annual conference. Jackson's 
Mill, Weston, W. Va. 

Oct. 8-12. National Safety Coun. 
cil. Thirty-ninth National Safety 
Congress and Exposition. Chica. 


go, Ill. 
Oct. 9-12. American Dietetic As. 
sociation. Thirty-fourth annual 
meeting. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oct. 12-14. American Society of 
Dentistry for Children. Twenti 
eth annual meeting. Washing 
ton, D. C. 
Oct. 15-18. 


sociation. 


Society for 
and Adults 


American Dental 4 

Ninety-second annual 
session. Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 15-18. American Legion 
Thirty-third annual national con 
vention. Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 15-18. National League t 
Promote School Attendance 
Thirty-seventh annual convention 
Wichita, Kans. 

Oct. 15-18. Girl Scouts 
United States of America. 
ty-first national convention. 
ton, Mass. 

Oct. 18-20. National Conferené 
of Juvenile Agencies. Fortys 
eighth annual meeting. Chic# 
go, Ill. ] 

Oct. 20-25. 
Pediatrics. 
meeting. 


of the 
Thir- 
Bos 


American Academy @ 
Twentieth annw 

Toronto, Canada. 

Oct. 24. United Nations Day. 

Oct. 25-27. National Council ¢ 
Negro Women. Sixteenth al 
nual convention. Washingtom 
D. C. 

Oct. 29. Association of Maternal 
and Child Health and Cripple 
Children’s Directors. Annual 
meeting. San Francisco, Califé 

Oct. 29-30. National Midcentuf 
Committee for Children afi 
Youth. First meeting. Chi 
go, Ill. . 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2. American Publ 
Health Association. Seveny 
ninth annual meeting. San Fraig 
cisco, Calif. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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